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But although Yeats knew little of the
technic of the stage, he was possessed of
very definite ideas on the drama. He de-
spised the contemporary theatre which
imitates life for the many. What he
wanted was a drama whose matter was to
be the national legends, a drama revealing
through stories that were old enough to
have become symbolical, life that would
stir men's imagination and move their
emotions. This drama was to be a poetic
one, and its model was the Elizabethan
drama. Its speech, like that of the Eliza-
bethans, was to be exuberant, vehement,
fantastic, abundant. These plays were to
be produced so as to accent the speaking
of the verse, movement was to be stately
and deliberate, scenery impressionistic;
nothing was to be allowed to make for a
restlessness that would interfere with the
beautiful speaking of verse. Finally this
drama was to be played before a small, se-
lect audience, who should come reverently
to the play as if they were Catholics com-
ing to Mass. Yeats's disgust with the
commercial theatre of his day is the peren-
nial one of the artist with a theatre that is